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Bird  migration  lias  intcrestetl,  aiul  ballletl,  men  lor  centuries.  The 
astonishing  regularity  oi  their  seasonal  arricals  and  departures  from  an 
area  has  long  been  one  of  the  great  unsolved  mysteries  of  nature.  Despite 
the  most  intensive  research,  the  reasons  lor  bird  migration,  the  whys  and 
hows  of  their  inter-continent;d  llights,  remain  unexplained.  All  theories 
aboni  migration  h;ive  stumbleil  on  the  block  of  the  young  bird  who  alone 
and  lor  the  Inst  time  tinds  the  w;iy  to  its  winter  home  in  fall  and  returns  to 
its  birthsite  the  lolloping  spring. 

Etirly  exphinations  of  migration  included  such  beliefs  that  birds  spent 
the  wititei  in  hibei  iitition  oi  tluu  they  Hew  to  the  moon  and  liack  each 
year,  i.atei  , moie  set  ions  stitdy  of  biids  tuul  their  htibits  led  to  the  belief 
thtit  biid  migrations  were  originally  caused  liy  the  tidvance  and  recession 
of  the  gieat  ghuiers  which  covered  much  ol  the  e;nth  in  pre-historic  times. 
The  most  recent  theories,  however,  indictue  that  some  external  stimulus- 
light,  tempertittire,  b.iiometric  pressure,  weather  or  activity  of  the  bird- 
sets  in  motion  the  mechanism  of  migration.  Food  stipply,  it  is  known,  has 
no  direct  betning  on  migration  for  many  birds  sttirt  their  semi-annual  llights 
long  belore  summer  or  winter  foods  are  exhausted. 

More  uncertaiu  is  the  explanaticjii  ol  how'  birds  find  and  follow  their 
rcgtd.u  migration  loittes  or  “Ilyways.”  'Flirongh  widespread  banding  of 
wtiteilowl  and  manv  other  species  of  birds,  it  h;is  long  been  known  that 
migrtitory  birds  lollow  certain  routes  from  summer  to  w'inter  homes,  some 
birds  e\eu  retitrning  to  the  exttet  nesting  or  wintering  spots  year  after  year, 
riiey  tipparently  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  direction  and  a remarkable 
topographic  memory,  lire  most  recent  theory,  advanced  by  research  workers 
at  lAnnsylvania  State  College,  indicates  that  birds  are  guided  along  their 
migiaiion  routes  by  magnetic  fields  of  force. 

Many  ol  our  songbircls  do  most  of  their  migrating  at  night,  feeding  and 
resting  during  the  day.  Migraiion  is  usually  slow',  the  birds  moving  less  than 
100  miles  a clay.  Some  clucks,  how’ever,  lly  more  than  200  miles  daily  and 
the  Hummingbird  even  makes  a 500  mile  non-stop  flight  over  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Most  migrants  travel  only  a few  hundrecJ  feet  over  the  earth  but 
the  herons,  vnltures  and  hawks  may  migrate  at  a height  of  more  than  5,000 
feet,  fhe  champion  long  distance  migrant  is  the  Arctic  Tern  wliich  an- 
nually covers  25,000  miles  between  the  North  and  South  Polar  regions, 
merst  ol  the  w'ay  over  water.  More  than  100  species  of  North  American 
birds,  how'ever,  s|rencl  the  winter  in  South  America. 

.Mthough  man  has  concpiered  the  atom,  he  has  yet  to  sohe  the  mysteries 
of  bird  migration.  But  solved  or  not,  bird  migration  has  played  a part  in 
shaping  the  course  of  human  allairs  and  may  even  have  influenced  the 
development  of  a continent.  On  October  7,  1492,  Columbus  w'as  hundreds 
of  miles  oil  the  coast  of  America.  His  disconraged  sailcrrs  were  on  the 
verge  of  mutiny  when  numerous  small  land-birds.  Hying  southwest  in  migra- 
tiem,  crossed  the  bow's  of  the  Santa  Maria.  The  sight  of  these  birds  raised 
the  ho])es  of  these  historic  explorers  and,  altering  their  course,  they  sailed 
on  to  the  greatest  discovery  of  all  time. 


Color  Illustrations  Courtesy  Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer 

I Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  2.  Yellow  Warbler.  3.  Myrtle  Warbler.  4.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  5.  Eastern 
Bluebird,  b.  Magnolia  Warbler.  7.  Scarlet  Tanager.  8.  Eastern  Hummingbird.  9.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 
10.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  II.  Redstart.  12.  Barn  Swallow.  13.  Blue-winged  Warbler.  14^^  Baltimore  Oriole. 
IS.  Wood  Thrush.  16.  Cardinal.  17.  Robin.  18.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  19.  American  Goldfinch.  20.  Black- 
burnian  Warbler. 


ROBIN,  February  15-25 

A lew  com ageoiis  robins  spend  the  winter 
in  I’ennsylvania,  imi  the  advance  guard 
ol  the  migranis  are  nsnally  our  first  spring 
Irirrls.  Fhese  etniy  airi\als  wintered  per- 
haps only  as  lar  soullt  as  Maryland. 


BLUF:BIRD,  February  25 

Some  bluebirds,  loo,  brave  (he  Pennsyl- 
\'ania  wanteis,  jjari i(  niarly  in  the  south- 
eastern counties.  Famous  in  song  and 
story,  their  litpiid  notes  ilrop  cheer  from 
bleak  February  skies. 


PURPLE  CRACKLE,  February  27 

I he  big,  noisy  grackles  arrive  in  Hocks  and 
announce  their  return  tvith  a lotul  chatter 
iluongh  tlie  tail  pines.  Fhey  repeatedly 
choose  the  stune  trees,  ye;n  ;dter  year,  for 
their  early  nesting  sites. 


RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD,  February  27 

Echeloned  llight  lormations  of  redwings, 
cvith  the  males  aiwtiys  in  the  first  wave, 
;nri\e  with,  or  just  after,  the  grackles. 
d heir  licpiid  “oktdees”  are  heard  here  in 
choius  rvith  early  spring  peepers. 


COWBIRD,  March  1 

Cowbirds  tire  the  parasites  of  the  bird 
world,  who  rely  on  other  birds  to  hatch 
and  raise  their  young  unwittingly.  They 
stint  around  in  our  fields  and  jjastures  in 
early  March,  often  with  the  blackbirds. 


TURKEY  VULTURE,  March  1 

The  graceful  srveep  of  the  turkey  buzzard  s 
wings  belies  his  unpleasant  appearance 
when  viewed  close  at  hand.  His  soaring 
Ifight  is  an  early  harbinger  of  spring.  Some 
vultures  rvinter  within  the  State. 
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WOODCOCK,  March  6 

“Timberdoodle”  and  “Eogsucker”  are  two 
of  the  local  names  for  this  erratic  game 
bird.  To  reach  his  courting  grounds  for 
his  nuptial  sky  dance,  he  makes  his  spring 
flight  by  the  >rad  March  Moonlight. 

PHOEBE,  March  10 

The  first  of  the  llycatchers  to  reach  us  each 
spring,  the  phoebe  may  Ire  seen  jrerched 
atop  some  high  treed  stalk,  on  the  lookout 
for  earlv  insects.  This  is  cue  of  our  most 
valuable  wild  birds. 

FLICKER,  March  10 

“^Vicker  wicker-tvickerl”  is  a sure  sign  of 
spring.  Small  groups  of  this  ladder-backed 
troodpecker,  newly  arrived  from  the  south, 
join  the  fete  harth  flickers  tvho  tvintered 
in  southern  Pennsvlvania. 

VESPER  SPARROW,  March  12 

\'esper’s  clear,  plaintive  song  often  will  be 
heard  along  the  lencerotv,  tvhen  the  fur- 
rows bettveen  the  corn  stumps  are  filled 
tvith  snotr.  Look  for  his  -white  outer  tail 
feathers  -when  he  flies. 

HERMIT  THRUSH,  March  15 

You  must  seek  the  northern  woodlands  of 
the  State  to  hear  the  hermit’s  haunting 
chimes.  He  reaches  Pennsylvania  a fidl 
month  earlier  than  does  his  larger  cousin, 
the  tvood  thrush. 


MYRTLE  WARBLER,  April  5 

First  of  the  rvarblers  to  reach  us,  the  early 
myrtles  are  often  still  in  their  brown, 
duller,  winter  plumage.  The  one  in  the 
picture  wears  his  bright  spring  wardrobe. 
Occasionally  these  birds  winter  here. 


YELLOW  PALM  WARBLER,  April  7 

Always  one  of  the  earliest  rvarblers  to  ar- 
rive each  sjn  ing  is  the  yellow  palm  warbler. 
Look  for  him  on  the  ground,  near  low 
Inishes.  Watch  him  wag  his  whitetipped 
tail  ner\'ously. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  WARBLER,  April  8 

The  conspicuous  and  easily  identified 
black  and  white  creeper  is  the  only  bird, 
besides  the  nuthatch,  which  can  come 
down  a tree  trunk  head  first.  He  is  always 
among  the  vanguard  trio  of  warblers. 


OSPREY,  April  8 

The  crook-winged  osprey  is  the  first  of  the 
non-resident  hawks  to  appear  in  the  cloud 
llecked  April  sky.  He  will  be  seen  gliding 
below  the  clouds  on  the  lookout  for  some 
good  fishin’  hole. 


TREE  SWALLOW,  April  8 

This  steely-blue  and  white,  scimitar-winged 
(light  perlectionist  darts  and  skims  over 
oin-  waterways  in  early  April.  Later  he 
and  she  will  pick  out  some  tree  hole  tor 
their  summer  residence. 


BARN  SWALLOW,  April  10 

The  tamiliar  swallow  o£  our  wagon  sheds 
and  haylotts  is  the  first  bird  to  reach  us 
that  may  have  wintered  on  the  Lcpiator. 
These  well  traveled  birds  spend  the  winter 
trom  Mexico  to  the  .Vrgentine. 


BROWN  THRASHER,  April  10 

.V  most  accom[dished  songster,  this  bright 
long-tailed  thrasher  with  his  eye  of  gold, 
returns  to  Pennsyhania  from  his  winter’s 
migration  -when  the  dogwood  buds  are  un- 
folding. 


CATBIRD,  April  15 

Favorite  ot  many  vet  displaying  no  glamor- 
ous colors,  the  catbird’s  song  rivals  the 
mockingbird’s  and  thrasher’s.  She  lays 
3 or  4 of  the  most  beautiful  sea-green  eggs 
known  to  science. 


HOUSE  WREN,  April  20 

His  rollicking,  bubbling  song  fairly  bursts 
from  this  tiny  atom  of  feathers.  He  likes 
to  nest  near  your  porch.  4\Mn’t  you  hand 
out  a bird-house  for  him?  Mind  now, 
make  the  hole  just  the  size  of  a quarter. 
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The  answers  to  the  (jiiestion,  "What  good  are  'oinls?,”  are  so  oltviou 
that  they  are  oiten  overlooked.  Some  Itiologists  have  even  opinione;, 
that  without  birds  no  human  Ijeing  conkl  live  upon  the  earth;  that  ins|j 
would  destroy  all  vegetation,  liecause  oL  their  tremeiulous  value  in  d^|| 
ing  harmlul  inserts,  estimated  to  he  at  least  $7,000  0t)0  annually  in  j| 
sylvania  alone,  songbirds  shoidd  be  ol  vital  tonrern  to  everyone.  In  adj 
many  songbiicls  play  an  essential  role  in  the  control  ot  weeds,  others  L 
scavengers  cleaning  up  refuse  to  pinify  the  gieat  outdoors.  Thus,  in  || 
tvays,  songbirds  have  a valuable  eilect  on  man’s  food  supply,  healtll 


linaiuial  resources.  But,  hnally,  songbirds  add  immeasurably  to  our 
ment  of  life.  The  first  robin  of  spiing  intrigues  thousands  ol  winter- 
Pennsylvanians:  the  Hashing  red  cardinal  that  streaks  across  the  yard 
winter  day  rvill  cause  the  most  casual  observer  to  stop  in  admiratioi| 
wild  aria  ol  the  rvood  thrush  will  stop  the  btisiest  city  chveller  iti  his  track- 
what  the  dainty  nest  of  a yellow  warbler  in  the  rose  bush  does  to  an  otli 
btisy  lamily  is  amazing. 
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G()\E  arc  the  days  of  the  piume  htinter  and  market  gunner  who 

and  sold  barrels  ol  birds  for  pennies.  But  even  today  there  is  sti  , ^ 

need  for  more  pidilic  understanding  of  birds  and  the  tvays  in  whicl '*(■'!!?: 
elfect  mankind,  d’he  basic  foundation  of  songbird  conservation  must 
the  bedrock  ol  human  education  and  interest. 

In  Pennsylvania  all  songbirds  are  noev  legally  jnotected  except  ttic| 

[ay,  English  sparrow,  European  starling,  kinglisher,  and  crow.  This  || 
tion  is  afforded  by  sections  of  the  Game  Code  of  Pennsylvania  adminid 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the  only  state  agency  commitijj 
law  to  the  protection,  restoration  and  conservation  of  our  native  bit 
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is  unlawful,  for  example,  to  possess  or  to  wantonly  interfere  with  or  ti| 


bird  nests  or  eggs.  The  law  further  prohibits  the  possession  or  sale 
protected  biicls  and  their  killing  excejit  in  certain  cases  of  croji  or  dot 
livestock  damage  and  then,  only  when  a protected  bird  is  caught  in  tl 

But  in  addition  to  protection,  songbirds  need  constant  study  and  encoi 
ment.  We  take  songbirds  for  granted  all  too  often  because  en joying i 
does  not  demand  that  we  understand  them.  Yet  songbirds  are  often  tlu’l 
pleasant  contact  that  many  people  have  rvith  nattire.  This  contact  C|| 
made  much  more  pleasant  by  providing  them  with  homes  in  summer,® 
ing  them  in  winter,  planting  trees  and  shrubs  for  food  and  cover,  maint;:]i 
sancttiaries,  providing  rvater,  and  guarding  against  their  natural  and  lir 
enemies. 

More  detailed  information  on  bird  conservation  is  inchided  in  “Pe| 
vania  Birdlife,”  published  by  the  Game  Commission  and  available 
Harrisburg  and  heltl  division  ofiices  at  $.50  a copy.  Bird  identiheatiori 
also  be  facilitated  through  the  use  of  four  colored  bird  charts  publishecl' 
the  Commission  at  $1.50  a set. 
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